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° FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
FILIAL DUTY—ITS IMPORTANCE, COMPREHENSIVENESS; AND 
MOTIVES. 
A SERMON, 
Leviticus, xix. 3. 
“Ye shall fear every man, his mother and his father,and keep my Sabbaths: I am 
"the Lord your God.” ; 


In the ten commandments there are eight prohibitions, and 
two injunctions. The one of these iujunctions, ‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep.it holy,” may be considered, as at the 
foundation of our religious, and the other, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother,” at the foundation of our moral duties. It is 
surely calculated to recommend these duties to our special at- 
tention, that such a prominence is given to them in the sacred 
code. How important must these twe,precepts have appeared 
to the mind of our divine law giver. “Their great importance 
is also enforced by our text, for when, on this occasion, the Lord 
spake unto Moses, he gave him, to be delivered.to the people, 
one negative, and two positive commandments. ‘The negative 
one was, “‘ Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourselygs mol- 
ten gods.” The positive ones were, “‘ Ye shall be holy—Ye shall 
fear every man his mother and his father, and keep my Sab- 
baths.” . Aye 

The time. will not permit me to discourse on both these duties, 
to the latter, we at present, ask your attention: “ Ye shall fear 
every man, his mother aad his father.” _It.is worthy of remark, 
that bath parents are mentioned, and as if to remove all ques- 
tion, that the same reverence is due to each, the mother is 
named first: ‘ Human laws, (says Bishop Patrick,) generally 
provide that due regard be given by children to their fathers, 
but take no notice of mothers, as may be seen in the Persian 
and Roman laws, and sevéral passages of the Greek philoso- 
phers, but God in his laws takes care to preserve a‘ just rever- 
ence both to father and mother equally. Accordingly Solomon 

. in the first chapter of Proverbs, and the Son of Sirach in the 
thitd Ecclesiasticus, press the duty owing to both very largely.” 
duty is commended to our attention in the holy erip- 
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tures, ag by precepts, so also by examples, and in particular, by 
that of the Rechabites, whom the Almighty thus commands 
and promises to reward: “ Because ye have obeyed the com- 
mandment of Jonadab, your father, and kept all his precepts, 
and done according unto all that he hath commanded you- 
Therefore, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadab the son of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand be- 
Sore me forever.” 

It will be observed, that in our text, the duty we are consider- 
ing is characterized by the sentiment of. fear, that is, reverence, 
or ag expressed in the fifth commandment, “Honour,” which 
if built on its proper foundation, and existing in its proper 
strength, will naturally lead to the discharge of ali the duties 
of children to their parents. Honour or reverence, ‘implies a 
sense of the filial relation; of the dependence of a child on his 
parent, and of the authority of the latter. It implies also a 
recognition of the benefits bestowed, or intended by the person 
honoured; the protection, the maintenance, the eduéation, and 
the various kind offices, which parents habitually extend to their 
children. It implies @ strong affection, connected, however, 
with that respectful emotion, which shows that the person be- 
loved is an acknowledged superior. In relation to this com- 
mandment we have the advantage of an inspired commentary 
or-explanation. “Children, (saith St. Paul,) obey your parents 
in the Lord, fo. this is right. Honour thy father and mother.” 


The honour enjoined then is such a sentiment as produces obe- 


dience. Indeed of what value would it be, if it had no influence 
on the conduct? We could not reasonably believe, whatever 
professiens might be made, that the filial feeling existed, unless 
it produced its proper fruit. This commatidment requires chil- 
dren to provide niaintenance for their parents, should ‘it 
be necessary, for so our Lord in his discourse with the Scribes 
aud Pharisees says, ‘‘ Why do ye also transgress the command- 
ment of God by your tradition? For God commanded, saying, 
honowr thy father and mother. But ye say, whosoever shall 
say to his father or his mother, it is a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me, and honour not his father or his 
mother, he shall be free,” that is, from all expenses for their 
support. The word honour in that text, ‘Let the elders be 
counted worthy of double honour,” says Hammond, means wa- 
ges, reward, of service, so in the passage, “Honour widows,” 
that is, reliev e, maintain them. So in John, (xii. 26.) “If any 
man serve me, him will my father honour,” that is, reward him 
or pay him wages; but Matthew xy.6. where the com- 
mand of God’s of hono rents is expressed by giving them 
_ that, by which they may be*profited, that is, maintenance; so 
+ Acts, xxviii. 10. “They honoured Paul with many honours, 

‘giving him provision for his journey.” 
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It is generally admitted that this commandment is got to be 
restricted to our natural parents. In the event of their death,. 
it is evident that those kind persons who discharge parental du- 
ties have a claim on the reverence and obedience of their wards. 
The sponsors who undertake to assist, or, if necessary, to sup- 
ply the place of the parent, ia his most important duty, the 
training of the young for usefulness and immortality, may rea- 
sonably be understood, as contemplated by this fifth command- 
ment. Masters who protect, maintain, and in other respects, 
promote the welfare of their servants. instructors, who culti- 
yate the higher faculties of our nature; rulers, who are so ne-" 
cessary.to the safety and welfare of the social state ; and in 
short, all those persons who in any degree discharge such daties, 
as more particularly belong to a parent, have a corresponding 
claim on the regard of the party benefited, and this command- 
ment may be considered not improperly as enforcing that claim. 
Governors are not unfrequently denominated in scripture the 
Jathers of their people. That a degree of the reverence enter- 
tained for our parents should be felt for our sponsors is plainly 
intimated by our Church in calling them our “ god-fathers and 
god-mothers.”’ Our catechism attriliutes to this commandment 
the latitude, (and, indeed, all the commandments are to be un- 
derstood with latitude,) which is here asserted. For we are 
told that the commandments which teach us our duty to our 
neighbour, require us ‘to love, honour, and succour our father 
and mother, to honour and obey the civil authority ; to submit to 
all. governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters; and to 
order ourselves lowly and reverently to all our betters.” This 
then is the amount of the precept; it exaets respectful affec- 
tion, obedience and maintenance, (if necessary;) and, as to its 
extent, it contemplates all the duties of inferiors to their superi- 
ors.. Children, servants, citizens, are here required to honour 
those whom God hath set over them ; those who, in the arrange- 
ments of hts providence, are made to them instruments of pro- 
tection, support and other blessings. . 
There are some circumstances connected with this command- 
ment, which both corroborate the idea of its compreheasive na- 
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" ture, and strikingly illustrate its unspeakable importance. 


earliest duty. set before us, for compliance with which there are 
so many inducements, naturally prepares the mind and heart for 
the other duties which are successively,required. Accustomed 
to surrender his will to the will of his parents, to question his 
owni decisions, to nowledge the rior discernment and 
experience of another, the young is disciplined to be an 
obedient pupil and @ good citizem, to cultivate a modest, self 


opinion, and a deference for his superiors in station and in wis-' 
dom. Indeed, what is the essence of siz, but a preference of 
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our own inclination to the will of the supreme being? The 
child then, who has been habituated to surrender his will to his 
parents, 1s least likely to rebel against the will of his father in 
heaven. He has formed a valuable habit, which will-greatly aid 
him, in the pious endeavour, to do and to suffer, according to the 
will of God. . ; 

It is remarkable, that this is the only commandment to 
which is annexed a special promise. There is a promise mentior- 
ed with the second commandment, but it is of a general nature 
for the Lord engages to show mercy, that is, his favour at large, 
unto those who keep his cémniandments. But in addition to 
that divine favour, which is the sanction of all the divine pre- 
cepts, there is in the present case, the special promise of long 
life. The fact that this fifth commandment is addressed not 
only to grown persons, but also to young children who less readi- 
ly realize spiritual ideas, who might be more effectually influenc- 
ed by the. prospect of temporal reward, may be one reason of 
this peculiarity. And if, as we have stated, obedience to 
parents is the best moral discipline to which the youthful mind 
can be subjected; if it lays the foundation for a compliance with 
the divine will in general; this may be another reason for invit- 
ing attention to it in a peculiar manner, and for enforcing it-by 
a special promise, appealing to our natural love of life. At 
any rate, this peculiarity proves how important this precept 
must have appeared in the view of its divine author. Such is 
the inference of St. Paul when he remarks, that this is the first 
commandment with a promise, that is, with a particular premise. 

It is moreover worthy of remark, that the violation of this 
precept is an usual ingredient in the character of vicious men, 
as, on the otlier haud, obedience to it is a usual characteristic of 
these good men, whom scripture has marked with approbation. 
Few characters more atrocious than that of Absalom have ex- 
isted, and among his faults how prominent is filial irreverence 
and disobedience! In the parable of the Prodigal, we must 
notice that his guilty career commenced with his withdrawing 
from the good influence of parental authority. On the other 
hand; the best of the sons (Joseph,) of the Patriarch, was also 
most remarkable for his attention to his honoured father; Solo- 
mon was a pattern of filial piety, and of the eminent ‘Timothy, 
the apostle has réeorded that he was a docile and improved 

pil of his mother. But on this subject can we fail to recol- 
ect that he who did no sin, who went about doing good, who on 
every occasion followed not his own will, but the will of God was 
signalized by his submission to his parents, according to the flesh. 
And his filial affection was not limited by the period of child- 
hood and youth. One of the last acts of his life, yes, even on 
the gross, when such mighty concerns pressed upon his heart, he 
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vemembered his mother and showed that he loved her, even unte 
the end. . 

With respect to the motives which recommend this command- 
ment, we may remark that they appeal to all the principles 
which can actuate human nature, piety, benevolence, gratitude, 
and self-love. The special promise is in these words, * That thy 
days may be long, inthe land which the ‘Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
To a Hebrew, who habitually considered his country the glory of 
all lands; his Jerusalem a city without a rival, who valued the 
privilege of a land selected for him and conquered by the Al- 
mighty himself, this promise with that expressive allusion, “the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” mast have been es- 
pecially moving. But let us not suppose that the promise was’ 
addressed to the Hebrews only. Is not the Lord thy God also, 
as he is of every Christian? Did he not by his providence cast 
thy lot in this goodly,land, and are not the blessings of country 
as every other blessing to be traced to the same divine munifi- 
cence? It is to Christians that; St. Paul writes, “Children 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is.right. -Honour thy 
father and mother; (which is the first commandment with pro- 
mise,) that it may be well with thee, and thou mayst live long 
on the earth.” Undoubtedly there may be instances in which 
this blessing of long life may not follow filial obedience. God 
may give to obedient children a greater blessing, even life, in 
his heavenly kingdom. We'are to understand, by the divine 
engagement, that prosperity and length of days, or some equiya- 
lent reward, will be the sure consequence of a compliance with 
this commandment. ‘The promise was to the Jews, (says Ham- 
mond,) prosperity and long life;and to all others prosperous 
peaceable living upon earth, toward which, obedience to su- 
- periors is ordinarily an eminent means of security, according to 
that declaration of our Lord, ‘“ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” 

If man had the faculty of distinguishing dutiful children from 
those who are so only in appearance, and if he was permitted to 
look into the reasons of the divine decisions, I doubt not be would 
find, that in most instances the reward is conferred in the particu- 
lar mode specified, and in every instance, which might seem an 
exception, that the most satisfactory reasons existed, and that 
the divine mercy and veracity were abundantly confirmed in 
this as in all other cases. How natural is the love of life, and 
how reasonable the desire of its continuance, when it is recol- 
lected, that it affords the only opportunity to prepare for eterni- 
ty! How naturally do we pray and strive that it may, be “ well” 
with us, that We may escape the snares and the sufferings so 
thick around. us, and secure the comforts. and the hopes which 
God alone can bestow! Is not his favour the chief good, yea, 
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better than life itself? Let us remember to whom those bless- 
ings are promised. Let us remember that God is not a man 
that he should disappoint. ‘Hath he said and shall he not do 
it. Hath he spoken and shall he sot make it good.” Honour 
then thy father and thy mother, not merely in early life, but to 
the end of thy days. Gratitude enforces this duty. . To whom 
is any person indebted, excepting the case of here and there ar 
individual, so much as to their parents? Whose affection is so 
ardent, so sincere, so incapable of interruption, so enduring? 
Our earliest recollection is some act of their good will, and 
even if they have mistaken in their judgment of. what was best 
for us, we must still honour the disinterested feeling, in our 
favour, by which they were directed. But whatever may be the 
case, as it respects particular events, and particular individuals, 
for the great blessings of life, comfortable provision, and not 
merely necessary relief for our bodily wants, the cultivation of 
our affections, the lightening of those cares and sorrows, from 
which ‘no period of life is exempt, the developement of our in- 
tellectual faculties, the laying a foundation for. passing through 
Jife pleasantly, and usefully and respectably, every man must 
regard his parents as, under God, the chief instruments. And 
shall an affection of such a character so rarely to be met with 
in this selfish world, shall benefits, the memory of which is. so 
delightful, the effects of which travel with: us through life, nor 
quit us when we die, fail to excite a gratitude of the liveliest 
nature? It may well .be supposed that he 1s without this 
virtue, the possession of which is less praiseworthy thanthe want 
af it, is ignominious, who has no gratitude for his parents. If our 


affection be only correspondent to theirs. ‘If our endeavours . 


to serve them be equal to their anxious, never-ceasing endea- 
vours to serve us, we should be. models of filial duty. | Alas, 
even among those children who are the most exemplary, what a 
disproportion between their feelings and their exertions in 
favour of their parents, and the feelings and exertions of those 
parents still operating in favour of them. If, at any time, thy 
heart should seem to wax cool towards thy parents, if, at any 
time thy feet should turn fram their wishes, and thy hand with- 
draw from their service, stir up thy recollection of. helpless in- 
fancy, of heedless youth, of early manhood so. full of anxiety, 
of the eye, ever bright when it meets thee, of the daily bless- 
ings and prospects which thou must trace to their persevering 
attachment. Think, [ say, for a moment, and thou canst not 
be ungrateful, thou wilt ** honour thy father with the att, and 
forget not the sorrows of thy mother.” 

May we not apply to this duty, with great ptopriety the rea- 
soning of the apostle?. He that loveth not hig father whom he 
nath seen, how can he love his father in heaven whom,he hath 
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not seen. Gratitude is the foundation of piety. We love 
God because he first loved us. But he who loves not his parents, 
can have no gratitude. ‘There is no place in ‘his mind, for such 
an emotion. Is he unmindful of the instrument to him, of so 
many benefits ; how can'we expect that he should look beyond 
the instrument to the divine benefactor? If.heé never traces 
the connexion between his advantages and their earthly source, 
he will not trace them to their heavenly source. Experience 
justifies these conclusions. All dutiful children. may not be du- 
tiful Christians, but where is the undutiful child, who js not of 
course, a practical ‘Atheist? He lives without memory of his 
human parent, and forgets also his divine parent. We may sa 
then that filial love is the precursor of the love of God, and thus 
it is that piety impressively demands, that we should comply 
with the commandment now before us. 

The last consideration, by which I would enforce this duty, is 
the love of country, or rather the love of our fellow men in 
general. Obedience to parents is at the very foundation of 
social peace and order. A community is only a larger family. 
They who have been trained to obey their parents are prepared 
to obey magistrates. The principle of subordination has been 
implanted in them, and you may expect, not merely that they 
will not disturb, but that they will be always steady, resolute 
promoters of the public peace. They have learned to submit 
their own inclination tothe will of their superiors, and that thie 
general good is paramount to their.individual good. They 
have acquired a loye of order, and will not permit it to be vio- 
lated with impunity. These men, who know how to obey, will 
know from the example of their parents and their own natural 
reflections, how to govern, should they be called upon to do so. 
Let us not then, join the many who negleet, but the worthy few 
who comply with this duty. Let us, by our example, encourage 
obedience to this most useful precept. Let us prove that we 
are the friends of good order, of morality and religion; the 
friends of the dearest interests of human nature, at least, in 
this way, which is in the power of all, even the lowest and the 
youngest. Yes, they who honour their parents, not only secure 
to themselves the favour of their God, without which they can- 
not be happy in time or in eternity, but they are by their exam- 
ple, and by the habits they are cultivating, effectually promoting 
the welfare of their country and of society in general. Yield- 
ing then, to the claims of patriotism, of philanthropy, of a ration- 
al love for our heavenly father, of gratitude, and of the desire 
of our own ‘happiness, present and future, let us, (and here I 


’ would particularly address those to whom providence has been 


pleased to spare the life of their parents,) let us no longer 
neglect this duty, or if not neglected heretofore, be more and 
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more zealous to fulfill it. ‘* Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
Thus will their happiness, and that of society at large, be great- 
ly promoted, and thy own happiness also, both in this life and 
that which isto come; for obedien¢e to any of the divine com- 
mands will assuredly be rewarded in God’s own time and man- 
ner above all that we can ask or think.— Amen. 


——— 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


_ RITES AND CEREMONIES. 
Messrs. Editors.—I often hear people finding fault with the 


rites and ceremonies of our Church, indiscriminately. [t is, I 
presume, because they consider them as words conveying thé 
same idea, and meaning exacfly the same thing. I wish, through 
the medium of your excellent periodical work, to correct the 
error. A rite, signifies a solemn institution of religion, ordain- 
ed by Christ, or his apostles ; as baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
appointed by our blessed Saviour; and Confirmation by his 
apostles. “ ‘To speak against. the rife: of our Church, is there- 
fore, to speak against Christ, and the apostles of Christ. A 
ceremony means the manner of performing a rife. A rite, is 
the thing itself. A ceremony is an action, a form or a circum- 
stance attending it. A rite may be compared to a man, and a 
ceremony to his dress, and his manner of putting it on. The 
Church may institute ceremonies, but she cannot ordain rites. 
Different portions.of the Church Catholic or Universal, may 
have different ceremonies, and not destroy their union with the 
Church Catholic or Universal; but they cannot have different 
rites, without becoming heretics or dogmatics, or both, or some- 
thing worse. 

Ordination is not a rite in the Christian Church it is a deed 
of conveyance to the use of rites and ceremonies in it; or, in 
other words, whereas a minister. by his baptism was ‘made 8 
member of the Church, simply considered; he is now, by his 
ordination, made a part of the body of it. The twelve apostles 
are the Church, and will be so tothe end of the world; and 
every truly ordained minister of the gospel, is their representa- 
tive, in his proper degree. ‘ Ye shall sit upon.twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” said Christ to his disci- 
ples. There are twelve thrones in Christ’s spiritual Israel on 
earth and no more. Every minister of Christ, is set upon one 
or other of these thrones, in the exercise of Church power. 
Hence Christ’s promise to his apostles. is, and will be fulfilled, 
to the end of time; “‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” Matt. xxviii. 20. SENEX. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. ’ 
THE GENERAL INSTITUTIONS OF OUR CHURCH. 

The readers of the Gospel Messenger can scarcely be suppos- 
ed ignorant of the existence and nature of these general insti- 
tutions. Statements of their procéedings, their condition, and 
their claims, have ‘frequently been found upon its pages; and 
there rarely appears a number, in which the department of in- 
telligence, is not occupied to a greater or less extent by infor- 
mation concerning one or all of them. Such. statements could 
not have been read; without awakening some degree of interest 
in the breasts of all, who love the Church of Christ, for their 
own sakes, for the sake of their master, and of their fellow-men. 
Not to create, then, but to heighten and concentrate such an in- 
terest, is the design of the writer, in endeavouring to present 
these institutions, collectively to their attention. His object 
will be well attained, if he succeeds in bringing it to a definite 
point, and exciting it to more vigorous and zealous action. 
There is nothing uncharitable in saying, that this interest is not 
yet as great as it might and ought to be; ; and if we.do not need to 
be enlightened in reference to the nature of our duty on this 
subject, there is still abundant occasion, that the motives to its 
performance should be held fortli to view frequently and promi- 
nently, as stimulants to new and increased activity, an activity 
proportinnate to the-magnitude of the cause in whose behalf it 
is enlisted. It is not cnough surely that means of usefulness 
ave provided for us, or that we should know precisely where they 
may be found; “Unto whom. much is given, from him shall 
much be required; and the fact of our oppértunities and in- 
formation must serve in no ordinary degree to heighten the 
measure of gur immediate obligation. 

It is the specifie object, there fore, of the present article, to 
press the claims of our gencral institutions upon the individual 
members of our Church 6 

By our general institutions, will- of course, be understood, 
those-plans of Christian effort, for maintaining and perpetuat- 
ing the truth as it is in Jesus amongst ourselves, and diffusing 
its blessed influence over others, which have been devised, ma- 
tured, sanctioned, and commended tv us by the wisdom of our 
general ecclesiastical council, the authorized legislation of our 
Charch at large. The General Convention itself may be re- 
garded chiefly as the root from which thse trees have sprung, 
‘*whose leaves are for the healing of the nations;” our Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Domestic and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty; are its immediate offspring; and our General Sunday 
School Union, shares no less@han they, its interest and its sup- 
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port. Another year will, as we trust, find it sending out at least 
one other, and scarcely less important shoot, in the establish- 
ment of a general institution for publishing and circulating the 
Bible, Prayer-book, and tracts. No better means can be adopt- 
ed for enabling us to realize such an anticipation, than a new 
and more diligent improvement of those instruments of good 
with which we have already been provided. ‘To this end the 
claims of these general institutions must be pressed upon the 
individual members of our Church. Associations and conven- 
tions may plan, and legislate, and resolve; but after all, they 
can, in their collective capacity, do absolutely nothing; it is left 
for individuals to act—to supply them with the means for carry- 
ing out their plans—to become the instruments in the suecess- 
ful accomplishment of their benevolent intentions. There is 
a bare-faced absurdity in the idea of a convention or a diocese 
determining to do this or that, if it be not at the same time dis- 
tinctly understood, that the obligation is to be acknowledged and 
sustained by its individual members or constituents. ‘The ex- 
tensiveness of the -design increases the number of those on 
whom the claim is to be urged, without diminishing its force, 
or lessening the weight of responsibility in the case of any. 
When a plan appears wise and salutary, adapted to promote 
the interests of the Church at large, and to aid it inthe perform- 
ance of its duty to its divine head, the call to give his hand and 
heart to the work, addresses itself immediately to every parta- 
ker‘of its holy fellowship, with just as much of distinctness and 
force, as if he were alone responsible for its accomplishment— 
as if its success or failure depended exclusively upon his activi- 
ty or indolence. * This isa péint on which we are apt continual- 
ly to indulge ourselves in error. Because these are general 
institutions, we are inclined to think, that but a sngall portion of 
the obligation to support them rests on us, and that a vague ex- 
pression of interest, and the least degree of actual co-operation 
will suffice to answer the denfhnds of duty. But the truth is 
almost, if it be not directly the reverse. When a scheme is 
devised, by which the various members of the Church at large 
may act unitedly in the performance of the work of Christ, the 
duty of individual exertion, instead of being Jessened, is rather 
increased by the circumstances under which it is called forth. 
The very efficiency of tinited action should, if we act reasonably, 
instead of discouraging, serve as a stimulant to individual effort. 
The fact that it enables every individual to accomplish more, 
than if he were left to act in his separate capacity, only adds 
to the obligation resting on him to do all he can, for the house 
of his God, and for the offices- thereof. Whilst the claims of 
our general institutions are stated, therefore, the readers of this 
article nyist each apply the a?gument directly to himself; and. 
o 
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it is trusted that they will-not dismiss the subject until the ques- 
tion has been answered: Have: my interest and co-operation 
been commensurate with the amount of my personal obligation? 
and if not, will L not determine henceforth to make them so? 
The institutiens referred to, pave claims on our support, be- 
cause they are the general institutions of the Church. Her legis- 
Jative assembly has-to a certain extent identified them with her- 
self. Her own character in the eyes of men must be material- 
ly affected by their success or failure. By the support they re- 
ceive, and the energy and efficiency with which they are conduct- 
ed, judgment is formed of the spirit which influences her body, 
and of the nature and tendency of her doctrines and principles, 
as the source ofthat spirit. Jt matters little whether this be 
the best and most impartial mode of trying her: suffice it, that 
we know it to be the easiest, and that most universally adopted. 
lt appears to be warranted by the countenance of scripture. 
By their fruits ye shall know, is a test with which Christ 
himself has supplied. us, in deciding on the soundness of reli- 
gious. character, and the correctness of religious principles. 
The Church then will be, and ought to be judged of by her 
fruits. Of these fruits, the general institutions of which we 
are speaking, are the most legitimate, and most generally 
known and accredited. By the character and condition of these, 
it is not only probable but certain, that the estimate of herself 
will most commonly be formed. She has herself created them, 
and taken them under her own immediate protection. She 
must bear the responsibility, the credit, or the odium, of their 
success or failure. ‘These are the bulwarks and palaces which 
must either stand forth in beauty and completeness, to win the 
respect and adiniration of all who behold her, or unfinished and 
decayed be left, as an everlasting dishonour, and extort from all 
who pass her the contemptuous reproach, that she began to 
build but was not able to finish. As they value her interests 
and honour them, she has a right to call on all her members 
for their zealous co-operation, in carrying forward these her en- 
terprizes of zeal and benevolence. They are her own institu- 
tions; she has pledged herself for their maintenance to Christ 
and to the world. She does no more than her duty in putting 
in her claim to help from those, who share continually the inesti- 
mable privileges which she confers, and who call ber with pride 
and delight, the mother of their souls. And must they not fail 
in their duty, if they venture to withhold it? Would it not 
argue an absence of affection, an insensibility to the blessings 
which she so abundantly bestows, a degree of positive and in- 
excusable ingratitude to’her divine head? If these are indeed 
recognized as the institutions of the Church, her ornaments or 
her disgrace, their filial love must at once prompt all her sons to 
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say, that they shall be supported with a zeal and efficiency hon- 
ourable to herself and worthy of the disciples of that great 
Redeemer, who loved her even unto death. I say this not to 
encourage any in the indulgence of a blind attachment and 
even idolatry towards they know not what; for with too many, 
the expression of affection for the -Chtirch is based on utter 
ignorance, and is prompted by a desire to escape from the ex- 
ercise of Christian charity, the cultivation of a Christian spirit, 
and the activity of Christian zeal. But to the enlightened dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus, who love his Church, because he loves 
it, because it is his body, the appointed channel of his grace, 
the commissioned instrument for the diffusion of the blessings 
of his gospel, the mirror from which he visibly reflects his own 
perfections; to such, I say confidently, that’ the fact, that the 
character of the Church is concerned in the maintenance of her 
general institutions, should. call forth their affection into vigeur- 
ous exercise, and serve as a powerful stimulus to cheerful and 


diligent exertion. 


4 ae 
(To be continued.) : 
oe : : v. 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


THE ORIGIN OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Messi s. Editors.—In the Essay on “Religious Education,” 
the third number (of the series,) which appeared in the Gospel 
Messenger for January, I find this remark, “Is it not strange 
that such a natural and pleasing suggestion, (viz: respecting 
Sunday Schools,) should only have been made and acted upon 
now in the latter days of the .world?”. Again, ‘* We will not 
speculate upon the causes of former neglect.” . Permit me to 
say; that if your correspondent intended to intimate, that Sun- 
day Schools have some new features, he is right, but if’ he sup- 
poses that such an institution, in its chief characteristics, was ever 
wanting among Christians, sinee the days of the apostles, he is 
mistaken. In the Gospel Messenger for Atigust, 1833, pp. 225, 
and 226, I find some remarks on this point, the republication of 
which, I respectfully ask, to supersede the necessity of my 
making any: “ The teaching religion to children on Sunday was 
no new idea, for it isthe injunction of our Church. which has 
been very generally obeyed, that ‘the minister of every parish 
shall diligently upon Sundays openly in the Church, instruct or 
examine so many children of his parish, sent unio him, as he 
shall think convenient, in some part of this catechism.” Nei- 
ther was the religious education of the poor and neglected a so- 
licitude peculiar to Robert Raikes, for not to remark that this 
was an obvious duty implied in all missionary undertakings 
since the gospel is sent to the poor in childhood as well as to 
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those in manliood, we know of-at least one Sunday charity 
school in which were both -poor white and negro scholars, at 
New-York, as early as 1720, that is, sixty years before Raikes 
appeared, and doubtless there were many others. - The com- 
mitting this good work not to the clergy exclusively, but. calling 
to their aid pious lay-persons, was a custom as ancient as the 
days of the apostles, for we read not merely of Lois and Eunice 
instructing their own child Timothy in the holy seriptures,; but 
of certain persons called “Helpers,” (such. were’ Priscilla, 
Aquila, and Urbane,). who are reasonably presumed to have 
been vatechists, since we know such were in the primitive 
Church, whose duty it was to impart religions knowledge to the 
young, and to adults. who, were candidates for the sacrament of 
baptism. The charity Sunday School also, to which I have re- 
ferred, as existing in 1720, had for its. teacher a layman, proba- 
bly under the supervision of the Rector of the Church, in which 
it was held.” 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—No. 4, 

The duty of encouraging Sunday Schools and of permitting 
our children to share in the benefits they convey, may be urged 
for many reasons: Ist. In them and them ‘only is spiritual in- 
struction -treated systematically. ‘The child will begin to real- 
ize that there is something of importance in that knowledge, 
for the dispensing of which a regular system has been formed. 
and which he sees others taking pains to dispenses without remu- 
neration or object, as far as worldly things are concerned. The 
question must sometimes occur to him, why.am I sent to this 
place ?;> Why Sunday after Sunday does my teacher continue 
his labours and instructions, notwithstanding my indifference, 
my carelessness, and my frequent provocations? Is it for any 
good to himself?. Has he any earthly motive for his conduct? 
No! he is going directly contrary to the knowmopinion, and 
pleasure of the world without any renspnablgttinact, unless, 
there is something of great importance in the lessons he con- 
veys tome. He tells me that the subject of these lessons is of 
infinite importance, and that it is, because le feels’ it to be so, 
that he perseveres through discouragement and difficulty, and 
neglect. True, others tell me differently, my companions ridi- 
cule my school and despise my studies, but it is plain, that they 
have a motive independent af me and my good, even if they in- 
tend that good, for- I know that Sunday Schoo! instruction is in 
direct contradiction to their habits and amusements, and inter- 
feres with many of .their most valued enjoyments. On the one 
side, I-behold an entire devotionto my welfare; on the other, 
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éven-if that welfare is desired, much of selfishness is mixed 
with the wish. My, er then must be right, or at least, I 
have the strongest reasém for believing him so. 

It is not ‘asserted that any child would give vent to his feelings 
in such language, or that such a regular train of reasoning 
would pass through his mind; but children think much more 
than we suspect them. of doing, and the thoughts of many a 
child may ‘have taken such a turn, without. his being himself 
aware of it. . ‘The Sunday School then should be cherished, 
because it increases the importance of spiritual things in the eyes 
of the young. 

“ ’ EEE . 
REVIEW DEPARTMENT. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Evidences of Christianity ; or, Uncle Philip's Conversations with 
the Children about the truth of the Christian-religion. Designed for 
Sunday reading and Sunday School Libraries. —The purpose of this 
book must commend itself to every Christian, and the need of such 
an one is obvious, especially in this country, where, from circumstan- 
ces generally: known, teachers are restricted from the use of any reli- 
gious book, the bible excepted, unless it relate to the “evidences” of 
religion. We cannot commend the execution of this work better than 
by saying that we hope it will be introduced into our daily schools, and - 
that many adults will find their knowledge of its subject refreshed by a 
careful perusal of it. The style is admirably plain, without being too 
familiar, and we see not how the exposition of its important topics, 
could have been more simplified. These are excellent hints: “a 
child may have the Spirit of. God, and may.trust in our blessed Savi- 
our, and know, too, what he is doing, and yet there will bea great 
deal in religion which he cannot understand. And before I go on to 
something else, let me tell you, there is ene thing my children, which 
such a child will not do.’ ‘ What is that, Uncle Philip?’ ‘Sucha 
child will ‘never undertake to teach Christians olderthan himself. He 
will rather seek to be taught by them.’” — * ° Enthusiasts 
“are very apt to believe just-what they wish to believe about religious 
matters, no matter how strange it may seém to @ther people. hey 
think very frequently that God has a great love for them in particular 
and teaches to them more than he does to other men. So whatever 
they fancy to be his teaching to them, they believe to be true, and they 
tell others that it is certainly eo; and they: will stick to it until it is 
driven out of their heads by some new fancy.”  * * Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the Lord’s day, have been kept among Chiris- 
tians for hendreds of years, and Christians have always believed, too 
that they had something to do in the way of reminding them of this 
Jesus Christ, and of what he did and said. Now will you just tell me 
if Jesus Christ never lived, nor died, nor rose again, nor teught men 
nor wrought miracles: if it is all a wicked falsehood, how on earth 
did these strange practices of baptism, and the Lord’s supper, and 
Sunday keeping, get footing in the world, and keep it so as to be in 
common use for eighteen hundred years.” 
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PAMILY PRAYERS. oy 


Family Prayersgcollected from the Scriptures, the Book 
Common Prayer, and the Works of ‘Wilson. By the Rig 
Rev. William Meade, D. D. Assistant of Virginia.—We re- 


gard this work as a valuable addition to our books of . devotion, for it 
takes a wider range than its title indicates, containmg several private 
prayers, a guide for the penitent from Bishop Taylor, &c. - The opin- 
ion of the Rev. T. Scott, “ A selection of collects, parts of collects 
and extracts from the litany, varied as cireumstances should require, 
I am now fully convinced, might be rendered in all respects preferable 
to any other forms which have been published,” has been acted on. 
There are five pruyers from the “sacred scriptures,” though their 
plan, of course, restricts the compiler, yet they are very. interesting, 
and may be regarded as a body of ejaculatory devotionét6 which the 
Christian will find it convenient to refer.’ Every thing frem the “ Bi- 
shop of Sodor and Man,” is almost, of course, good, and the remarks 
from him in this volume, on the nature and advantages of. prayer are 
an exceedingly appropriate preface. ‘There are two prayers Ts 
original, and théy show how well qualified, the author is for a. wo 
like this. Many among us will thank him for these petitions: “‘ Give 
me grace to render unto them, (my slaves,) what is just and equal, 
remembering that I have a master in heaven. Give me an earnest de- 
sire and longing for their spiritual welfare, and direct me into the best 
means of promoting it. Preserve me from all impatience and anger, 
and from all unreasonable expectations from them; from all unkind- 
ness of language, manner, or conduct towards them; from indulging 
a suspicious and complaining temper, and from that threatening which 
the apostle forbids. May I take a generous pleasure in contributing 
to their happiness, and never suffer them to want for that food and rai- 
ment, and those other comforts which they so richly deserve at my 
hands. Bless the labour of their hands te our common benefit, and 
may the earth yield its fruits for our common use. But, above all, O 
God, convert their immortal souls by thy spirit, and give them the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God.” - We are glad to ‘have it in our 
power, to place on our pages, from this work, the following admirable 
prayerof Fenelon: “O Lord, 1 know. not what I should ask of thee. 
Thou only knowest what I want; and thou lovest me better than I can 
love myself! O Lord, give to me, thy child, what is proper; whatso- 
ever it may be. I dare not ask either crosses or comforts. 1 only- pre- 
sent myself before thee. I open my heart tothee. Behold my wants 
which I am ignorant of ; but do thou behold, and do according to thy 
mercy. Smite or heal ; depress or raise me up. I adore all thy purposes 
without knowing them. 1 am silent. 1 offer myself in sacrifice. I 
abandon myself to thee. Ibave no more any desire but to accomplish 
thy will. ‘Teach me to pray. Pray thou thyself in me.” 

We ask leave to say, we regret that the worthy Bishop in his pre- 
face gives some countenance to extemporaneous prayer, not much to 
be sure. But we should like to have noticed him as decided on this 
ee sofar as social prayer is concerned, as we think our Church is. 

he argument in the “ Blacksmith’s Letters,” that no one should lead 
the devotions of another in an extempore manner form appears te us 
not easily to be answered. , 
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THE PRIMITIVE CREED, EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED. 

The Primive Creed, Examined and Explained in to parts. The 
Jirst part containing sixteen discourses on the Apustle’s Creed ;_ designe 
ed for popular use. The second part containing a dissertation on the 
destimony of the early councils, and the fathers, fron the apostolic age 
to the end of the fourth century, with observations on certain theologt- 
cal errors of the present day. By John Henry Hopkins, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Uhurch in the Diocese of Vermont. 
Uf this work which we have no doubt is valuable and interesting, 
but which we have not yet. had time to peruse, and which we can- 
not longer delay introducing to our readers, the ( hurchman says: 
“The explavation of the Creed is comprised in sixteen, discourses. 


In the ehgiee and treatment of his subjects, the author has evi- * 


dently had am eye to the habits of thought most prevalent in our 
own age and country, This is the most valuable feature of the 
work; The errors of the Romanist, the Universalist, and especially 
the Socinian, are kept in view throughout, and the opposite truths are 
most largely explained. One excellence of the work is the importance 
which it attaches to the testimony of the primitive Church, as an aid 
in the interpretation of the scriptures. This is a point which the au- 
thor has evidently mueh at heart. ‘The authority of the scriptures, as 
the sole rule of faith, is every where explicitly recognized. ‘The voice 
of the Church, however extolled, is admitted to be no more, at best, 
than ‘the faithful.echo of the scriptures.’ But still great stress is laid 
on the deference which is due to the testimony of the primitive Church, 
That the prevailing opinions and usnges in the ages immediately suc- 
ceeding the apostles must be an important aid in ascertaining the sense 
of the scriptures, seems too plain to require proof.” ° 9. 
“ We give the following passage as advancimg very correct views.on a 
subject which has excited too little attention in our Church. ‘ But 
among the laity, also, there is a ‘distinction designed to aid the pas- 
tors materially inthe government of the Church; for a certain num- 
ber of every copgregation seem to have been appointed, from time 
‘immemorial, to promote the welfare and guard the interests of each 
particular parish. _ In our branch of the Cathvlic or Uniyersal Church, 
these officers are elected annually by the people, and are known by 
the names of wardens and vestrymen; the wardens being charged 
with the special care of the house of worship, and the property be- 
longing to it, and the vestry with the wardeas, composing a board of 
internal regulation, over which jt is the duty of the minister to preside. 
“Phis board directs the corporate powers. of: the congregation, having 
authority to make contraets, assess:Chuych-rates, establish rules with 
«¥egard to the occupancy of the building, elect delegates to the conveu- 
tion, and order every other matter which concerns the parish, provided 


«it be not-of a spiritual or ministerial vature. From this proviso, how- 


sever, whichconfines the spiritual authority to the ordained ministers 
- of }Chfist, an inference has been offen drawn of a very, questionable 
character. Iebas been said that the office of warden and vestrryman is 
purely sécular, and may be holden with perfect propriety by anen who 
make ‘0 pro ‘of religion. And. certain it is, that we have uo 
cation or thiting the election of any nran to these offices, or 
requiring for harge of them any religiousequalification. But 
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we question the soundness of a principle which would exempt an offi- 
eer of a Christian congregation from the spiritual obligation of being 
an example of piety to the worshippers of God, before whom he stands 


“as a prominent and leading man. We question the truth of the pro- 


position, that there can be a regular, standing office in a religious so- 
ciety, which is of a purely secular character, and, therefore, we prefer 
beyond all comparison, the theory which carries the holiness of the 
Catholic Church into this thing also. We are perfectly aware that in 
practice, there is a difficulty in the subject not easy to be overcome, 
and we make ali allewance for deviations from sound principle which 
rest on the plea of inevitable necessity. But we maintain that the ne- 
cessity which obliges men to make this deviation ought never to be 
fastened upon the Church in the shape. of a principle, fur this is exalt- 
ing the exception to the place of the rule. The design, then, of ap- 
pointing these officers, like every other appointment belonging to the 
Church, was holy. They were intended as we must presume to act in 
accordance with the pastor, enforeing his preaching by the strong in- 
fluence of their example. They were elected by the people upon the 
principle that the best men would generally be chosen, and then they 
were expected, as persons set on high among their brethren, to take 
especial heed that their light should shine before the rest. Thus un- 
derstood, the government of the Church, exhibits a beautiful grada- 
tion. The Bishop under Christ, the Presbyters under the Bishop, 
the Deacons under the Priests, the officers of the laity under the minis- 
ters, all holding their proper rank, and exercising their proper powers, 
but all uniting in the same spirit, under the same great Master, to pro- 
mote the sacred interests of ‘ glory to God iu the highest, and on earth, 
peace, and good will towards men.’ ” : 


GRIMKE’S ORATION. 


Oration on the Comparative Elements and Duties of Grecian and 
American Eloquence. Delivered before the Erodelphian Society of 
Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, on the 23d of September, 1834; 
being their ninth anniversary celebration, with notes, by Thomas Smith 
Grimké, of Charleston, S. C.—It is not within the province of the 
Gospel Messenger to review the many important topics of a secular 
nature contained in this oration, or the learning, the eloquence, the 
patriotism, and philanthropy, which breathe in every page. Our pur- 
pose is to instruct, and interest, and incite our readers by quoting the 
more prominent Christian sentiments, and we know they will be grati- 
fied to find, (though they must have expected it from his well known 
consistency of character,) that in this, which may be called one of 
his dying speeches, the lamented author appears, as he has on so 
many former occasions, the able, warm-hearted, fearless advocate of 
the religion of the bible. He states, and vindicates as follows, this 
important proposition: ‘* Christianity, the first element of modern 
eloquence.” ‘The mountaineer enjoys firmer health, and more elas- 
tie spirits than the lowlander; because he breathes a purer air, whilst 
all the powers of his physical system are called to more vigorous con- 
stant action. Such is Christianity compared to, the mythology of 
Greece. Will it not be granted, that the more eee comprehensive, 
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and enduring a religion is, the more it must be fitted to clevate, ex- 
pand, and invigorate the soul of the orator? ‘The more a religion is 
pure, holy, beautiful, tender, the better must it be suited to draw out of 
the depths of the heart, all the sweetness, love, and pathos, which in- 
habit there. The more it challenges the scrutiny of all our mental 
powers, and the more it leads us onward, from height to height, in 
endless succession, the more it must be calculated to breathe into the 
soul a masculine energy of thought, a fearless love of independence, 
and a spirit of investigation, never to be intimidated or subdued. How 
eminently is the religion of the bible, intellectual, spiritual, lovely, pa- 
thetic! How eloquent in its views of life, and death, and eternity ! 
How transcendently eloquent, when it speaks of the character and at- 
tributes of Jehovah; of the adorable and spotless Lamb of God; of 
the ruin and redemption of maw; of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect; of the innumerable company of angels; and of a new heaven 
and anew earth! Who will not acknowledge, that the institutes of 
Moses contain more consummate wisdom, more admirable common 
sense, than all the legislators and political writers of ancient Greece 
afford?) Who will not grant that in the book of Job alone, there is 
more of the moral and intellectual sublime, more of purifying, elevat- 
ing sentiment, than in the whole body of Grecian poetrf? And who 
/ uwill venture to deny, that in the single gospel of John, religion is ex- 
hibited with a power, depth, beauty, and persuasiveness, such as the 
toncentered essence of all the moral philosophy of Greece and Rome 
can never approach? In contemplating this element of American 
eloquence, we cannot but remark, that the whole body of Grecian 
literature $, as it were, a beacon provided by our Creator to teach 
us how insufficient the light of nature is, to purify and ennoble 
the soul,even with the aid of profound intellect, splendid genius, and 
accomplished taste. Does it not seem as though Greece was ordained, 
with all the advantages of an insulated position; of a charming cli- 
mate; of sublime and beautiful scenery; of a mythology with much 
of the grand and the fair; and of institutions comparatively free, to 
demonstrate how far the literature even of such a people, must be in- 
ferior to a literature descended from heaven! And what a striking 
proof of the divinity of the scriptures is afforded by the fact, that such 
a people as the Jews, such a land as Canaan, so inferior in natural 
advantages to the Greeks and their country, should have produced, in 
the Old Testament, a body of political and theological institutes, of 
historical, poetical, and moral literature, far beyond all that had been 
accomplished by Greece. Her literature is perfectly explicable by a 
reference to her histery. Hebrew literature, on the contrary, if re- 
garded as human, is an utterly inexplicable phenomenon, in the his- 
tory of the human race. It is this literature with the Christian Testa- 
ment, that we desire to have laid, not merely as the corner-stone, but 
as the entire foundation of American eloquence. On this basis stand 
our civil and political, and all our literary, benevolent, and social in- 
stitutions. So far as they breathe a Christian spirit, they are worthy 
of the Rock of Ages on which they rest ; so fur as they are unworthy, 
they must and will be reformed.” Again ina note he says: “I re- 
Christianity as the principal and all-pervading element; as the 

pest and most solid foundation of all our civil and political institu- 
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tions. It is the religion of the people, the naticnal religion; but we 
have neither an established Church, nor an established religion.” 

On this important proposition, viz: * 'To advance Christianity, the 
first duty of American eloquence,” he says: ‘* When we reflect on the 
popular character of all our institutions, and the tendency to irregu- 
larity and licentiousness, the necessity of religion becomes still more 
conspicuous, and the office of American eloquence correspondently 
momentous and exalted. Let then the orator of our country never 
forget that the advancement of Christianity is the first of his great 
public duties. Though it spring from no office, and be secured by no 
sanctions of oath or penalty, I call it a public duty, because it is a duty 
to the people, to the whole people, to the living around him, and to 
the unborn of future ages.” ° ad “ His duty is to worship, 
and to recommend to the adoration of all, a God infinite in power, 
wisdom and benevolence, to contribute, according to his opportuni- 
ties and ability, to strengthen, extend and honour a religion conspicu- 
ous for holiness and beauty, purity and usefulness, the religion of glory 
to God, of peace on earth, and good will towards men ; the religion at 
once of the soul, the mind and the heart. Be it his duty to recom- 
mend, and scatter everywhere the bible as a more glorious monument 
of the character and attributes of God than the starry heavens, with alll 
the marvellous discoveries of modern astronomy. Be it his duty to» * 
recommend it, as more sublime and pure in its philosophy, more grave, 
dignified and faithful in its history, more commanding and touching in 
its eloquence, more august, rich, and lovely in its poetry, than the 
whole body of classic records. Be it his duty to promote its influ- 
ence, as essentially, indissolubly the religion of order and peace, of 
brotherly love, and of mutuality in kind offices; of all the ‘highest, 
holiest charities of life; and.of all the nameless, countless" beauties 
which flow from the politeness of Christian benevolence. Be it his 
duty to honour and advance it as indeed, pre-eminently, the religion 
of the people.” 

( To be continued.) 





ON THE DIFFERENT WAYS OF PREACHING IN PRIMITIVE TIMES. 
An extract from Bingham’s Antiquities. 


The next thing to be observed, is, their different sorts of sermons, 
and different ways of preaching. I have already noted some differ- 
ence to have been made between sermons to the catechumens, and ser- 
mons to the faithful; but that was chiefly in the matter and subject of 
them. WhatI observe here, relates more to the manner and method 
of preaching, in which respect they were distinguished into four kinds. 
1. Expositions of scripture. 2. Panegyrical discourses upon the 
Saints and Martyrs. 3. Sermons upon particular times, occasions and 
festivals. 4. Sermons upon particular doctrines and moral subjects, 
to illustrate the truth against heresy, and recommend the practice of 
virtue in opposition to immorality and ungodliness. There are ex- 
amples of all these kinds in St. Chrysostom’s and St. Austin’s Homi- 
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lies, the trvo great standards and patterns of preaching in the Greek 
and Latin Church. St, Austin has some homilies upon whole books 
of scripture, as those upon the Psalms, and St. John’s Gospel. He 
has others, styled, De Sanctis, which are panegyrics upon the Saints 
and Martyrs: others styled De ‘Tempore, which are upon the festivals 
and great solemnities of the Church, such as the Nativity, Epiphany, 
Lent, Passion, Easter, Pentecost, and the Lord’s days, throughout the 
year; others styled De Diversis, which are a miscellany upon doctrinal 
points and moral subjects. So likewise in Chrysostom, we have his 
homilies by way of exposition on the whole book of Genesis, the 
Psalms, the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, and all St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Then again his Panegyrics upon the Saints and Martyrs ; 
his homilies upon the noted festivals, Easter, Pentecost, &c., and last- 
ly his moral and doctrinal discourses upon various subjects, repent- 
ance, faith, charity, humility, the truth of the Christian religion, the 
divinity of Christ, and such important subjects, as the occasion of the 
times, and the opposition of Jews, Gentiles and heretics required him 
to discourse upon, in a plain and familiar way to the people. His 
homilies by way of exposition of any book of scripture, usually con- 
sist but of two parts, an exposition of some portion of a chapter, and 
an ethicon, or morai conclusion upon some useful subject, which the 
last part of the words expounded gave him the hint or occasion to dis- 
course upon. But his other homilies are commonly introduced with 
an useful preface, not relating always to the subject that was to follow, 
but such as the occasional necessities of his auditory, either in matters 
of reproof or commendation seemed to require. But in both these 
ways, he still excelled in this, that he always expounded the scripture 
in its most-natnral and genuine sense, (not giving way to tropological 
descants, as too many others did,) and made such useful observations 
and reflections upon it, as were pertinent and proper, which he applied 
to his hearers with the strongest reasoning, and utmost force of divine 
eloquence, becoming the seriousness and grevity of a Christian orator. 
It is a just character, which a late learned critic gives him, and there- 
fore I think it not improper here to transcribe it for the encourage- 
ment of all young students to read him. ‘“‘ His eloquence is popular 
and very proper for preaching; his style is natural, easy and grave ; 
he equally avoids negligence and affectation: he is neither too plain 
nor too florid ; he is smooth, yet not effeminate ; -he uses all the figures 
that are usual to goed orators, very properly, without employing false 
strokes of wit; aud he never introduces into his discourses any notions 
of poets or profane authors ; neither does he divert his auditory with 
jests. His composition is noble, his expressions elegant, his method 
just, and his thoughts sublime; he speaks like a good father, and a 
good pastor; he often directs his words to the people, and expresses 
them with a tenderness and charity becoming an holy Bishop; he 
teaches the principal truths of Christianity with a wonderful clearness, 
and diverts with a marvellous art, and an agreeable way of ranging 
his notious, and persuadesby the strength and solidity of his reasons; 
his instructions are easy, his descriptions and relations pleasant; his 
inducements so meek and insinuating, that one is pleased to be so per- 
suaded ; his discourses, how long soever, are not tedious, there are 
atill some new things that keep the reader awake, and yet he hath no 
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false. beauties nor useless figures; his only aim is to convert his audi- 
tors, or to instruct them in necessary truths; he neglects all reflections 
that have more of subtlety than profit; he never busies himself to re- 
solve hard questions, nor to give mystical senses, to make a show of 
his wit or eloquence; he searches not into mysteries, neither endeavours 
to comprehend them; he is contented to propose, after an easy way, 
palpable and sensible truths, which none can be ignorant of without 
danger of failing of salvation; he particularly applies himself to moral 
heads, and very seldom handleth speculative truths; he affects not to 
appear learned, and never boasts of his erudition; and yet whatever 
the subject be, he speaks with terms so strong, so proper and so well 
chosen, that one may easily pereeive he bad a profound knowledge of 
all sorts of matters, and particularly of true divinity.” 


—>— 
ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Since my last communication, a train of very agreeable reflections 
passed over my mind on the reciprocal action which, in a country 
where public opinion controls every thing ecclesiastical and political, 
institutions might, (without being in the least connected,) be made to* 
exert upon each other. If the same general principles should regulate 
the disposition of both ecclesiastical and civil authority, then the gov- 
ernments of the Church aud State, although entirely distinct, would 
nevertheless be in their great prominent outlines perfectly analogous, 
The clergyman, therefore, who should understand the constitution of 
his Church, would also have a pretty correct idea of the constitution of 
his country. Now I am by no means favourable to the thought of a 
preacher of the gospel becoming a common court-yard politician ; 
nevertheless, I do not think that any citizen will be rendered both 
more useful and more respectable by a correct knowledge of the social 
institutions which are spread over him, and in which not only the wel- 
fare of his country, but of mankind, are perhaps, materially involved. 
The clergy of this country, if made familiar with the science of govern- 
ment by seeing its daily operation in their own denominations, would 
constitute a body of most efficient allies, which the cause of liberty 
might on any emergency summon into the field of argument, when 
that great battle of opinion shall be fought which is destined to shake 
the world of politics to its centre. Consider their number—ten thou- 
sand at the very least; and their location—conveniently scattered over 
the land in all the length and breadth of it; their characters—morsl 
and upright; their qualifications—well educated, able both to write 
and speak ; and then the fact that they have no ticket in the lottery of 
electioneering ambition, would impart an independence andisinterest- 
edness to their views, which nothing else could. Such a fraternity, con- 
nected with each other by the sacred obligations of religion, would do 
more in times of revolution to bind the different sections of our repub- 
lic to each other, than a chain of adamant. But they should under- 
stand the institutions of their country. Enable them to study these in 
the institutions of their Church. Even when not called forth by such 
an occasion of emergency as the one which I have supposed, they 
would be silently and constantly exerting an influence upon their fel- 
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low citizens around them of the most salutary kind. If the great 
principles of government were at this moment understood by all Chris- 
tian denominations, by being distinctly embodied in their ecclesiastical 
constitutions, and taught and practised in connexion with them; the 
very fact would go as far as any one thing to render it impossible that 
the American people should be enslaved. ‘There would be too large 
an amount of enlightened republicanism amongst them for that. Per- 
haps this view of the subject may be somewhat visionary, when car- 
ried to the length of the above remarks; but to a certain extent [ am 
persuaded it is correct. I am perfectly aware, however, that each 
reader will decide for himself as to its real value. 

On the other hand, I am greatly mistaken if this harmony between 
the principles of government as they appear in Church and State, 
would not result in some very important benefits to the former. Ex- 
perience has proved at least, that the denomination which should most 
judiciously adapt its institutions to those of the country, would be in 
many respects most likely to attract to itself the favour of the public ; 
and besides the intrinsic value of those principles in the internal man- 
agement of its affairs, would in this way secure advantages of the 
highest importance. All who are acquainted with the early history of 
the Church in the United States, know that one of the most formida- 
ble difficulties which Episcopalians had to contend with, after the 
revolution, was the impression that episcopacy was favourable to mon- 
archial government. And this unreasonable prejudice exists in some 
parts of our country still, to a greater extent than those who have not felt 
something of its influence would be willing to believe. Aware of the 
power of such an argument, the enemies of the Church have often heen 
active in in its propagation. Witness the sermon of the Rev. Mr. Con- 
verse, of Vermont, to which I referred last week ; the principal aim of 
which is to demonstrate, not that the doctrine of a three-fold ministry is 
unscriptural, or contrary to early usage, but that it is anti-republican. 
The Reverend gentleman probably knew, that with a large portion of 
his readers this is one of the most fatal objections which could possi- 
bly be urged. The argument which he brings forward in favour of 
his own denomination, (the Congregational,) em the other hand is, 
that its tendencies are all congenial to a republic—the same sort of ap- 
peal is often made to recommend each of the several forms of Church 
government that we have amongst us. Innumerable quotations might 
be made from Episcopal writers to that effect; all proving that the 
most intelligent Churchinen in this country, have in some vague-man- 
ner at least adopted the sentiment which | have endeavoured to render 
a distinct subject of consideration, that the principles of the science of 
government are the same in ecclesiastical and political affairs. There 
is a pamphlet now on my table, written with great ability, on the revi- 
sion of the canons of the General Convention, which was proposed 
some time since, that contains the following sentiment: ‘ The theory 
of the analogy between our civil and ecclesiastical governments is 
strikingly beautiful ; it only needs to be carried into full practice to give 
our Church an immortal hold upon the affections of the community.” 
In the sermon of the Rev. Henry M. Mason, which was a short time 
since brought so fully before the readers of the Recorder, and which 
certainly takes as high ground in relation to the Church as any thing 
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that has been published lately, I find the following paragraph, in pre- 
cise accordance With the views that I have expressed: ‘‘ Charged as 
she sometimes hag been, with an adaptation to the exercise of tyranni- 
cal power, she Galls for the strictest scrutiny into her system, at the 
hands oi a free born people. Is an equal representation of the peo- 
ple asked for? She presents it in her honoured laity. Would you 
seek a body like that of the senate? Itisiu herclergy. A power like 
that of the executive? It isin her Bishop. I then call with no ill- 
grounded confidence upon you, citizens of these free and happy 
States, to respect at least, the external organization of a Church so 
accommodated to your free and enlightened institutions.” I might 
multiply quotations to the same effect from many of the soundest 
Churchmen amongst us. They would all go to confirm the first of the 
two propositions mentioned in my recent communication, as those on 
which the remainder of this discussion will be made te turn. 


(To be continued.) 


-eoe— 
THINGS NOT “IN ORDER.” 


1. To stand before the Church door before service. 

2. To engage in any kind of conversation, even religious, between 
the time of your going in, and the commencement of worship. That 
interval should be spent in composing the thoughts for the solemnities 
of the approaching services. 

8. To salute persons coming in, by bowing, smiling, &c. It is 
profanation. 

4. To look around to catch the eye of a friend, and smiling at any 
remark from the pulpit. 

5. To permit your children to sit in any place except in your own 

w. 

6. To allow them to be stuffing themselves all the time with apples, 
sweet cakes, candy, or any thing else. 

7. Sleeping in Church. 

8. To be reaching for garments, or adjusting the dress, while the 
blessing is pronounced. 

9. To commence laughing, talking and saluting one another, as 
soon as the people are dismissed. 

10. To stand in the door or aisle, and delay others getting out. 

11. To stand around the door, gazing at the ladies as they are 
leaving the Church, to see who conducts them, and many other things 
which as little concerns others. 

12. To read these items, and not endeavor to correct them:—Auburn 
Gos. Mess. 


-o— 


THE BEST METHOD OF READING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
From Bishop Horsley. 

“ it should be a rule with every one who would read the holy Scrip- 
tures with advantage and improvement, to compare every text, which 
may seem either important for the doctrine it may contain, or remark- 
able for the turn of the expression, with the parellel passages in other 
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parts of the holy writ; that is, with the passages in which the subject- 
matter is the same, the sense equivalent or the turn of the expression 
‘similar. These parallel passages are easily found by the marginal 
references in the bibles of the larger form. It were to be wished, in- 
deed, that_no bibles were printed without the margin. [It is to be 
hoped that the objection obviously arising from the necessary augmen- 
tation in the price of the book, may sometime or other be removed by 
the charity of religious’associations. ‘The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian knowledge could not more effectually serve the purpose 
of their pious institution than by applying some part of their funds to 
the printing of bibles, in other respects in an ordinary way, for the 
use of the poor, but with a full margin. Meanwhile those who can 
afford to purchase the larger bibles should be diligent in the improve- 
ment of the means with which providence has furnished them. Par- 
ticular diligence should be used in comparing the parallel texts of the 
Old and the New Testaments. When you read the Old Teste- 
ment, if you perceive by the margin that any particular passage 
is cited in the New, turn to the passage of the New to which the 
margin refers, that you may see in what manner, in what sense and 
to what purpose, the words of the more ancient are alleged by the 
later writer, who, in many instances, may be supposed to have receiv- 
ed clearer light upon the same subject. On the other hand, when in 
the New Testainent you meet with citations from the Old, always con- 
sult the original writer, that you may have the satisfaction of judging 
for yourselves, how far the passage alleged makes for the argument 
which it is brought to support. In doing this you will imitate the ex- 
ample of the godly Jews of Bercea, which is recorded with approba- 
tion in the Acts of the Aposties, who, when Paul and Silas reasoned 
with them out of the Old Testament, clearly setting before them the 
prophecies concerning the Messiah, and the accomplishment of those 
prophecies in Jesus, whom they preached, ‘search the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so.” ‘These Bereen Jews compared the 
parallel passages of St. Paul’s oral doctrine with the written scriptures 
of the Old Testament. And we now should with diligenee com- 
pare the written doctrine of St. Paul, and of his labourers, with 
the writings of the Old Testament. It is incredible to any one, who 
has not in some degree made the experiment, what a proficiency may 
be made in that knowledge which. maketh wise unto salvation, by stu- 
@ying the scriptures in this manner, without any other commentary or 
exposition than what the different parts of the sacred volume mutually 
furnish for each. I will not scruple to assert, that the most illiterate 
Christian, if he can but read his English bible, and will take the pains 
to read it in this manner, will not only attain all that practical know- 
ledge which is necessary to his salvation, but by God’s blessing, he 
will become learned in every thing relating to his religion in such de- 
gree, that he will not be liable to be misled, either by the refined argu- 
ments or by the false assertions of those who endeavour to engraft 
their own opinion upon the oracles of God. He may safely be igno- 
rant of all philosophy except what is to be learned from the sacred 
books which indeed contain the highest philosophy adapted to the low- 
est apprehensions. He may safely remain ignorant of all history ex- 
eept so much of the Jewish and of the Christian Church as is to be 
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gathered from the canonical books of the Old and New Testament. 
Let him study these in the manner I recommend, and let him never 
cease to pray for the illumination of that Spirit by which these books 
were dictated ; und the whole eompass of abstruse philosophy and re- 
condite history shall furnish @o argument with which the perverse will 
ot man shall be able to stiakethis learned Christian’s faith, The 
bible thus studied will indeed prove to be what we Protestants esteem 
it, a certain and gufficient rule of faith and practice, a helmet of sal- 
vation, which alone may quench the fiery darts of the wicked.” 





POETRY. 
ret 
WORLDLY ANXIETY. 


From the Churchman. 


Where’er I turn my thoughtful eyes, 

What deep perplexity I view, 

No pleasing prospect seems to rise ; 

Thee wear a mournful hue a 
Succeeding sorrows pres# on every side, — 
And threat ning ills my bapless hours divide. 


How oft Religion’s powerful balm 

Hath smooth’d misfortune’s rugged brow, 

And hush'd my sorrows to a calm. 

Then whence this poignant anguish now ; 
Are.-all the triumphs of Religion fled; . 
Were they the inmates of my heart or head ? 


Was there a time when matchless woe 
From dire events my heart assail’d ; 
What healing aids did faith bestow, 
That heaveuly fountain never fail'd; 
Yet now a faithless heart desponding sighs, 
And boding fears from every quarter rise. 


OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING VERSES 
While thus my soul, with worldly care oppress'd, 
In mournfal-nunibers, mouruful thoughts express’d; 
A sacréd voice behind me seem’d to say, 

«« Hast thew so soon forgot the appointed way— 

‘The accustom'd path which holy feet have trod. 

Whence dying saints have breathed their souls to God; 

What are those radiant forms which look so bright, 

With golden crowns and robes of purest white ? 

Come they from realms of bliss, and soft repose, 

From worlds serene, where joy unmingled flows ? 

Come they from where no sighing ones are found, 

Or sin, or biting cares abound ? 

Ab no! through tribulation’s thorny road, 

‘The tried and faithful favourites of God, 

Cleansed in the blood of the atoning Lamb, 

‘Triumphant over sin and death they came: 

Deck’d in the Saviour’s robe of spotless hue, 

‘They enter in and find the promise true.” 

Come then, my soul, the secret voice obey, 

With strengthen'd hope pursue thy destined way, 

With pious joy embrace the chastening rod, 

And love each stripe that brings thee near to God. 
Marorittia. 


Gos. MESS.—VOL. XII. 8 














Poetry. 


LINES ON THOMAS S. GRIMKE. 
From the National Gazette. 

How many vegetate in early life 
A worthless herd ; earth’s listless cumberers : 
Born only to consume her liberal fruits. 
How many live in pleasure, seeking still 
To gratify poor self, nor caring aught 
For good or ill beyond. How many live 
Only to vex society with crime— 
A multitude, whose errand to our globe, 
*T were hard toscan, save that they’re instruments 
Wherewith th’ ony a doth in anger scourge. 
And yet they live to tedious old age, 
Useless, debased, the doers of foul’ sins. 
At once the |and’s excrescenve and its plague. 
While others, who, to benefit the race, 
Spend weary years, give their best energies, 
And know existence only as a mean 
Of doing good; studious and watchful still 
That this fair world for them may be the better; 
Who, by sweet kindness, polish, learning, seem 
To realize the thought of what men are 
When purified and made as angels; 
Even in the midst of days and usefulness, 
With all their honours green upon them, 
Circled by our fond hopes and loves and prayers, 
Are for our sins called hence.. They die— 
And we are left to weep and wonder how bw 
Such worth and moral beauty could be spared. 
Of this fair company wast thou! Of those 
That build their monument where Virtue builds, 
Art thou—and gathered to thy rest, we deem 
That thou wast lent us just to show how blest 
And lovely is the life that lives for all. W. B. T. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Our own affairs-The female correspondent to whom we have 
been similarly indebted in former years, has sent us $15 this year also. 
She will be pleased to accept our sincere thanks, and in reply to her 
inquiries, we state, that the five copies paid for by her have been sent to 
the “ Ladies’ Domestic Missionary Society,” for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, and that the amount of the “ Bishop Bowen Scholarship,” as 
reported to the last Convention, was $2093 74. 


Missionary Lecture. —The twelfth was delivered at the usual place 
but was postponed from the first to the second Thursday in January. 
The amount collected was $8 72. 


Christ Church, Wilton.--The measures taken for organizing a 
congregation of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Wilton, St. Paul’s 
Parish, Colleton District, were noticed in the Gospel Messenger for 
May last. We have now the pleasure to state that the “ Building 
Committee,” promptly entered on the business confided to them, and 
have prosecuted it zealously, judiciously and successfully. The ma- 
terials, so prepared in Charleston, that little remains to be done, be- 
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sides putting them together, are on the beautiful site selected for the 
Church, and on the 28th of January, the corner-stone was laid, by 
the Rev. C.-E. Leverett, Rector of the Episcopal Church on Edisto 
Island. On this interesting occasion, a large number of persons at- 
tended, and after the reading of the 2d chapter of the 2d Book of 
Chron. and some collects by a Presbyter of the Diocese, (circumstan- 
ces having prevented the presence of the Bishop, which was earnestly 
desired,) an appropriate address containing both impressive exhorta- 
tion, and seasonable cautions, was delivered by the Reverend gentle- 
man above named. ‘Phe Church, 66 feet long, by 40 wide, with a 
noble portico on a bluff, about 40 feet above the margin of the river, 
which it faces, will contain 26 pews, and for the accommodation of 
the coloured population, spacious galleries, also a gaHery for the organ, 
and a vestry room. A more eligible site could scarcely have been 
selected, whether we consider the convenience of those persons who 
are expected to be the worshippers in the Church, or tie extensive 
prospect of smiling agriculture, busy navigation, and successful indus- 
try, the land tributary to the life and enjoyment of man, and the water 
not less s6, carrying on its stream the material of food, and clothing, 
and shelter, and scattering like the Nile, fertility in its progress, a pros- 
pect eminently adapted to awaken and cherish emotions of gratitude 
toa kind providence. The sun which has been so much hidden from 
us for the last six weeks, appeared on the present occasion, in his noon 
day splendour, the weather was unusually mild, interest was manifest- 
ed in all the arrangerients made, in the countenances and deportment 
of the company, and more particularly, in the feeling with which the 
hymn, (the 25th) was sung by the united voices of both sexes, of the 
old and young, the master and his servants—and the whole was re- 
freshing and gratifying to the eye and the ear, the understanding aud 
the heart. It is understood, that the Church will be ready for con- 
secration in the Spring, that a Parsonage conveniently near will be 
provided, a fund commenced so as to secure a permanent income, 
and a Clergyman invited to the cure as soon as possible. At the 
North-west corner of the foundation were deposited a copy of the Book 
of Common Prayer; of the Journals (1832) of the General Convention, 
containing the Canons of the Church, and of the Journals of the Con- 
vention (1834) of this Diocese, also two Tablets with these inscriptions: 
on the lower stone, “ Ghrist Church, Wilton, January 28th, 1835. 
Protestant Episcopal Church, laid by the Rev. Charles E. Leverett.” 
On the upper stone, “ Vestrymen—Col. Lewis Morris, John La Ro- 
che, Micah Jenkins. Church Wardens, John H. Wilson, William 
Brisbane. Building Commutiee, Micah Jenkins, Henry F. Faber, 
Joseph W. Faber,” 

It appears from the Rev. Dr. Dalcho’s Church History, that mea- 
sires for erecting a “ Chapel of Base” at Wiltown, were taken as 
early as 1725—-the Legislature in December of that year appropriat- 
ing to the object £200 currency, and appointing Commissioners to 
carry it into effect. Nothing more could have been done, for in 1736, 
by act of the Legislature, it was directed that the £200 should be paid 
over to certain Commissioners charged with the office of erecting tne 
Chapel of Ease (for the parish) at Beach Hill. Since that date, the 
desire to have a Church has been often expressed ; offers of contribu- 
tion towards erecting it have been made from time to time, but until 
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lately no effecient steps were taken. The present prospect impres- 
sively teaches the lesson, that a good cause is never to be despaired of. 

hether New-London, (the old name of Wilton) be destined again 
to number 80 habitations, or not, it will be a pleasing reflection to 
those immediately concerned, that they have provided the most useful 
of edifices, one which God has promised to honour with his presence, 
and to make an everlasting blessing to his human children. 

General Theological Seminary.—The expediency and indeed the 
necessity to the enlarged usefulness of this vajuable and growing in- 
stitution, of increasing the library, has been ably set forth in the 
Churchman, accompanied with an invitation to give books or the 
means of purchasing them, and we are happy to add that the response 
has been encouraging; many valuable volumes, and some large dona- 
tions having been made. 


Candidates for Orders.—The present number is said-to be 200. It 
is but a few years when it did not exceed 75. In our General Theo- 
logical Seminary are 80 students. The number in the Diocesan Semi- 
naries is not known. Some of the candidates have come over to us 
from the Theological schools of other denominations. 

Southern Churchman.—The first number of this new, periodical 
contains among other interesting and useful articles, three letters by 
the late celebrated John Randolph, developing his religious views and 
feelings, and a learned impressive sermon oh intemperance by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Meade. We regret the name of this new periodical, 
because first, it implies what is not the case, and what there could 
have been no intention to imply, that a Southern Churchman is dis- 
tinct from a Northern, and an Eastern, and a Western Churchman. 
An editorial article, inadvertently, we have no doubt, encourages the 
idea, that there is a distinction, by the remark that the present work is 
* looking for the countenance and co-operation ef the members of the 
Southern Church.” Our second, and chief objection to this appella- 
tion, 1s the implication that the dioceses at the South, or the Church- 
men residing in the Southern states, are in some measure responsible 
for the character of this periodical. - Now, whether the responsibility 
rests solely with the editor, or with the diocese in which the paper is 
published, we do not know, but we are sure it does not rest with all the 
dioceses of the Southern part of these United States. Would not the 
Virgiria Churchman, or more properly, the Richmond Churchman, 
have been a name more appropriate and less liable to be misunder- 
stood, and to favour sectional differences? Surely it is the wish and 
should be the endeavour of us all to have no more than one Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this our one country. Should it be asked, why 
the second name of our periodical is the “Southern Episcopal Re- 
gister,” we reply, it was an inadvertance, and we have now changed 
the name. 

Original Case.—Among the applicants that have at sundry times 
favoured our citizens with opportunities of displaying their benevolence, 
seldom has one interested us more than Mr. Wakelee, who is now on 
a visit to this city. A finer specimen of an honest yeoman, and a 
whole-hearted, old fashioned Churchman it would be difficult to find. 
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His story, in brief, is this. He is from the western wilds of Pennsyl- 
vania, At the place where he resides, there was no house of public 
worship, the Presbyterians, Methodists, and others having in vain made 
the attempt to erect one. Mr. Wakelee says to his son, ‘ We must 
have a Church, if we build it ourselves." Accordingly to work they 
went, axe in hand, felling trees, and carting tinrber, and after the lapse 
of 4 reasonable time, a substantial edifice was erected. In the pros 
gress of the work, zeal getting the better of prudence, as is apt i 
the case where the heart is engaged, Mr. Wakelee determined in 

tion to the labour of his hand, to defray out of his own pocket, ¥ : 
ever expenses were necessarily incurred. Foes laughed, and frends 


. remonstrated ; but in spite of -both, our Courchman persevered, and, 


with a generous steadfastness of purpose, sold first his horse, and then 
his oxen, and finally all his stock, except one cow, which he kept, as 
he says, to give milk for his children. It may well be supposed, that 
by the time the Church was built, Mr. W. was left minus a good part 
of his farm. Ina word he must either raise 8500, or have his farm 
sold on mortgage. He merely asks to have his farm saved, and not to 
have it replenished with stock. You should hear him, reader, tell his 
story in his own way, and if you did not smile at the original simpli- 
city of his churchmanship, and the unaffected downrightness of his 
zeal, and give him a dollar to help him out of his lurch, it would be 
because your face was already preengaged to be worked up into screws 
for the Wall-street brokers. Mr. W. will be in town for a few days, 
and it would give us pleasure, either before or after his departure, to 
receive any remittances in his favour. He brings a strong letter of 
recommendation from Bishop H. U. Onderdonk.— Churchman, N. Y, 
France.—Extract from a speech of M. Gaussen, in the New-York 
Observer: “It is impossible,” he said “not to perceive that a vast 
harvest is ready to be gathered in this country. Doors, closed for 
three hundred years to the preaching of the gospel, have been opened ; 
the dissemination of the bible, so long forbidden under pain of death, 
and always more or less obstructed under the reign of Valois, is now 
protected, and sometimes even aided by the civil authorities; the 
throne, which for three hundred years, was hostile, has now ceased to 
be so. Besides, a great change is taking place in the minds. of men. 
While, on one side, the horrible fruits of infidelity frighten infidels 
themselves, the people, high and low, simple and Jearned, demand 
that religion be restored to France, the Romish priests too, have lost 
much of their influence. The venality which has marked their whole’ 
couduct, the secular use they have wished to make of sacred things, 
the political motives by which they have plainly been actuated, all 
these wrongs and many others, have disposed men to seek elsewhere 
than in their instructions for the way of truth and eternal life. Every- 
where new paths open before the steps of the evangelists; everywhere 
destitute fields call for missionaries ; and never, since the first days of 
the Reformation, has such a prospect as we have now before us, ani- 
mated the hopes of French Christians.” : 


= 
The Fathers not Papists.—Extract from a late work “ The Fathers 
not Papists: “To some persons, perhaps to many, it may seem pro- 
bable that in a few years, the Church of England will be no more} 
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and then, God knows what then. If he have decreed her fall, it be- 
hoves us to bow in meekness to his heavenly dispensation. As Chris- 
tians we must be resigned ; and yet can we refrain from tears? It is 
not sinful if a child put on mourning for its parent. And oh! is she 
not our parent? Her benediction visited us almost as soon as the 
breath of heaven. She washed us in her baptismal fount: she hallow- 
ed our infancy: she taught us to lisp the endearing names of God and 
of Christ: she nurtured us in her bosom: she laid before us whatever 
is great and dignified, whatever is august and glorious, in religion, phi- 
losophy, and learning! Unto her we are indebted for a Hooker and 
a Taylor; for Bacon and Newton; for Bentley, and for Porsoa! 
And now that she is every where reviled and persecuted; now that she 
is hunted down by Papists, Unitarians, by infidels; and, chn it be that 
‘professing Christians join them? If we cannot save her from des- 
truction, shall we not bear her pall, and be the mourners at her grave? 
She sat by our cradle: let us gather round her tomb. There is one 
death to which her enemies cannot doom her. They cannot efface 
her from our remembrance. O angel of our childhood; instructor of 
our youth; director of our age; thou, whose enemies would degrade 
thee to their level, because they cannot attain thy greatness, thou wilt 
not perish altogether! thou wilt be enshrined in the temple of our 
hearts ; embalined in gratitude and immortalized with praise.” 


Accommodating Commentary.—A part of the edition of the ‘*Com- 
prehensive Commentary,” edited at Boston by the Rev. Dr. Jenks, 
is adapted in its comments on particular texts to the peculiarities of 
our Baptist brethren, and the rest of the edition is suited to those who 
entertain different opinions on the subject. ‘ The Missionary,” calls 
this, very properly, “‘an attempt to make the scriptures speak two 
ways at once,” and “a uew and latest application of the principle of 
India rubber.” The love of money is the moving principle of this 
assault on truth. 


Protestant Children in Roman Schools.—* A little more than a 
year ago, a parishioner whom I greatly esteem, asked me what I 
thought of the plan of sending his daughter to the Romin Seminary 
in X: . At that time I kuew little of the policy of the Roman 
schools, and without mueh hesitation told him, I thought it would do 
very well. Their discipline was commended, and they were spoken 
favourably of in other respects. Whether my assent to his plan had 
any influence, I do not know, suffice it to say, his daughter was sent, 
and the faets which have since that time come within my knowledge, 
have induced me to write to you. The manners and habits of the 
young ledy alluded to, were of such a character that little danger was 
apprehended by her friends, even in the eveut of an attack upon her 
faith. She was thought to be collected and judicious, above her years, 
and therefore not likely to be easily changed by the example and de- 
vices of those around her. It was also understood when she entered the 
school, that no effort should be made to convert herto Romanism. No 
direct effort was resorted to. No insulting attack was made ou her reli- 
gious prejudices. But indirectly various means were employed. Nota 
stone was left unturned, not a device escaped, which gave a remote pro- 
mise of final success. ‘The mother Church was faithfully lauded; not 
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by the day, for that would fatigue, but at chosen moments, when the 
imagination was awakened by the pictured canvass; and the sensi- 
bilities touched by the breathings of lovely music. At their religious 
services, the usual machinery for effect was in motion. Incense float- 
ed upon the air, music stole gently over the yielding faculties, gilded 
vestments, and gorgeous pictures fascinated the eye; and the soul 
found itself in danger of captivity before it had become conscious of 
any assault. Did she walk to breathe the fresh air of heaven, the 
gentle sisters were frequently in company, to seize every incident to 
press the subject so near to their affections, faithfully to tell their 
beads, and to rejoice that they were within the pale of safety. The 
time at length arrived, when it was believed the effect of these things 
could be tested, A subordinate sister, (not the superior, observe,) 
proposes to her a desertion of the faith of her fathers. She listened 
to the proposal, and immediately after, alarmed at the thought, she re- 
paired to the house of a relative, from which she was subsequently 
restored to her family aud friends.” — Gambier Observer. 


Sabbath.—* The great increase of canals and rail-roads, will add 
to the difliculty of preserving the Sabbath from profanation. On the 
Erie Canal, there are about 2 thousand boats and scows, giving employ- 
ment to about ten thousand adults. The extent of the evil if we look 
over the whole country is alarming. Every new canal and rail-road 
will add to it, unless the public can be roused to the dangers which will 
pour in upon us, when the Sabbath shall be broken down. The boat- 
men are thrown out of employ, during winter, and they will scatter 
and carry into the villages, all over the land, the habits and examples 
of confirmed Sabbath breakers. Thus every section of the country 
will feel the influence of this profanation of the Sabbath; it will by no 
means be confined to the banks and vicinity of the canals.”—Con- 
necticut Observer. 

Extract of a letter—‘t We have a numerous congregation of hear- 
ers, but hearers are almost a distinct race of beings from those devoted 
Church people, who go to the sanctuary, not to be seen, not for cus- 
tom’s sake, not to admire or be admired, but to worship God in sim- 
plicity and truth. The divine injunction is * Be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only.’.”—Auburn Gos. Mess. 


Worthy of Imitation.—‘ Lord Teignmouth was accustomed to offer 
up his prayers at the throne of grace with much fervour and importu- 
nity. For many years of his life he was known to be engaged three 
hours every day in the exercise of private prayer; and it was his cus- 
tom to retire for his evening devotions at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
in order that he might perform those holy exercises before a sense of 
weariness or fatigue should oppress his bodily powers, and thus im- 
pede the aspirations of his sou] towards the gates of heaven. From 
these secret communings with God he always came forth into his fami- 
ly, like the Jewish lawgiver of old, with brightness in his face, as well 
as with the law of God in his heart; and showing by that heavenly- 
mindedness which marked his whole conversation, how earnest had 
been his prayer, thatthe same ‘mind might be in him, which was also 
in Christ Jesus.’ ” 
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P. E. Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina. 


The Librarian reports the following donations: 

From Mrs. Frederick Kohne.—Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Han- 
nah More: by William Roberts, 2 vols. The Primitive Creed, Examined and Explain- 
ed: bythe Right Rev. Dr Hopkins, Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. Christianity 
Vindicated, in seven discourses on the external evidences of the New Testament: by 
Bishop Hopkins. Sermons to Young Women: by James Fordyce, D.D. Church- 
man’s Rethembrancer: being a Collection of scarce and valitie tracts in defence of 
the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England. The Christian’s Remem- 
brancer, er Short Reflections upon the Faith, Life and Conduct, of a real Christian: 
by Ambrose Serle, Esq. ~ 
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EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
: ORDINATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of the Diocese of South-Carolina.—On Friday, 
January 2d, 1835, in St. Philip’s Charch, Charleston, Mr. John James Hunt, of the 
Diocese of Georgia, was admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons, in conformity 
with Canon VII, of the General Convention. . 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Doane, Bishop of the Diocese of New-Jersey.—On Sunday, 
December 14, °1$834, in St. Andrew’s Church, Mount Holly, N. J. Mr. Jehu Jones, 
was admii into the Holy Order of Deacons; and on Wednesday, December 24, 
1834, in St. ’s Church, Burlington, the Rev. Samuel Starr, Deacon, was admit- 

i Order of Priests, 

By Rev. Dr. BT. Onderdonk, Bishop of the Diocese of New-York.—On 
Sunday, r 14, 1834, in the Mission Church of the Epiphany, Mr. William 
Tatham, was admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the — Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese.—On Tharsday, 
December, 18, 1834, in Grace Church, Providence, R. 1. the Rev. James Pratt, and 
Francis Peck, Deacons, were admitted into the Holy Order of Priests. 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. ‘ : 

By the Right Rev. Bishop Moore.—St. Andrew’s Church, Charles City County 

be +m ot Re ’ 
Ri w. Bishop Doane.—St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J. Decem- 
ber 85, 1834. ™" . 
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CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
1. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 
isthe Tenple. of the Virgin Mary, or the Festival of the Presentation of our Lord 
~ 8. Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
15. “Septuagesima Sunday. 
22. Sexagesima Sunday. 
24. Anniversary of the Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity in South-Carolina. St. Matthias. 
25. Meeting of the Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church inthe 
Divcese of South-Carolina. 
March 2. Anuiversary Meeting of the Diocesan Sunday School Society of So. Ca. 


eae 
CORRECTION. 


The Editor of the Missionary Record, in an article in the Churchman of the 17th of 

“Semuary, says: “The Editors of the Gospel Messenger, so far from subscribing to 
sentiments, have extracted largely trom the essay and accompaied their se- 
ections with unequivocal expressions of approbation.” Our approbation related 
exclusively to our “extracts.” Of the whole essay, or of the preface to it by the 
editor, = offered no . A — we perceived that the advice as to the 
topics of prayer was not applicable to the Eprscopal Clergy, 2 they have 
nothing to do with the “monthly concert of prayer” ineianobeguapinne denomi- 
nation of Christians. ' 





